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keeping the truth at once to the senses and to the
intellect.

It is not less seen in poetry. Chaucer's hard paint-
ing of his Canterbury pilgrims satisfies the senses.
Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton, in their loftiest
ascents, have this national grip and exactitude of mind.
This mental materialism makes the value of English
transcendental genius; in these writers, and in Her-
bert, Henry More, Donne, and Sir Thomas Browne.
The Saxon materialism and narrowness, exalted into
the sphere of intellect, makes the very genius of
Shakspeare and Milton. When it reaches the pure
element, it treads the clouds as securely as the ada-
mant. Even in its elevations materialistic, its poetry
is common sense inspired; or iron raised to white
heat.

The marriage of the two qualities is in their speech.
It is a tacit rule of the language to make the frame
or skeleton of Saxon words, and, when elevation or
ornament is sought, to interweave Roman; but spar-
ingly ; nor is a sentence made of Roman words alone,
without loss of strength. The children and labourers
use the Saxon unmixed. The Latin unmixed is
abandoned to the colleges and Parliament. Mixture
is a secret of the English island; and, in their dialect,
the male principle is the Saxon; the female, the Latin;
and they are combined in every discourse. A good
writer, if he has indulged in a Roman roundness,
makes haste to chasten and nerve his period by English
monosyllables.

When the G-othic nations came into Europe, they